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paint Woodrow's portrait. We had a general turn around the Rose Room to get things just as he wished them. The room has a north light from two large windows. The great four-poster bed was draped with dark curtains the housekeeper brought from the attic chest to form a background. Then a platform was to be erected so the sitter would be on a level with the artist's eyes. Then a chair that would "paint well" was requested. We toured the house and finally he found the chair in a corner of the upstairs hall.
All this trouble I thought worthwhile if only we could have a fine portrait. At length Sargent said: "You know, Mrs. Wilson, I have never been so nervous over a portrait in my life." I looked at him in perfect astonishment. "Why, what do you mean?" Sargent put his hands on the back of the chair he had chosen for the portrait and leaned his weight on them without replying. I added: "That is surprising from the great Sargent." I recall his curious expression as he turned and faced me, saying: "Well, I only hope I can do it."
All this struck me as peculiar, for surely painting a portrait was nothing for Sargent to be nervous about, despite the unusual chain of events that had brought him to Washington. Early in the War, I think in 1915, Sargent had donated a canvas at a sale in London for the benefit of the Red Cross, with the understanding that he would paint the portrait of the purchaser or anyone designated by him. The canvas was bought by an Irish gentleman, Sir Hugh Lane, who in the following year lost his life in the sinking of the Lusitania. He left his collection of paintings to the National Gallery in Dublin, and as he had made no suggestion regarding the Sargent canvas, his executors took a popular vote in the British Isles to determine who should be the subject. Mr. Wilson's name was on a majority of the ballots. So Mr. Sargent came to this country to paint the portrait for the National Gallery, where it now hangs.
While he was at work my cousin Rudolf Teusler, whom the reader may recall as a childhood playmate of mine in